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pay my tribute to those who have the great 
resources. We take off our hats to those 
in whose class we are not but with whom 
we can cooperate to serve the common peo- 
ple. 

Mr. G. W. LEE: I want to say that it 
is hoped the Boston list will be ready in 
two years; further than that, I hope it 
can be made part and parcel of the na- 
tional scheme, and it is likely we shall 
have to change to a topical list and treat 
it in that way. If any are interested in 
the Boston list I wish they would speak 
to me about it; I would like to keep them 
ir. touch. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: At a joint session of 
the American Association of Lav,' Libraries 
and the National Association of State Li- 
braries the question of the index to legis- 
lation was brought up. It was thought it 
might be brought before this session, and 
as a member of the Committee I want to 



present it to you. It involves a complete 
index to State legislation during the year, 
printed weekly and then annually, at the 
end of the session. There is a real need 
of it; college libraries are keeping track 
of various forms of legislation and also 
getting in touch with the political, social 
and economic problems which arise. This 
process will enable one to trace the his- 
tory of legislation from the beginning. I 
would like to have anyone who so de- 
sires, consult with the members of the 
Committee. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Mr. Carl H. Milam, Chairman, Mr. H. E. 
Roelke and Mr. G. G. Wilder, reported the 
name of Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian 
of the University of Nebraska, as the third 
member of the Committee in charge of the 
Section, and on motion Mr. Wyer was 
unanimously elected, to serve for three 
years. 
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The seventh annual meeting was called 
to order on Tuesday, June 27, 2:30 p. m., 
by the vice-chairman, Miss Agnes Van Val- 
kenburgh, as, owing to serious illness in 
her family, the chairman, Miss Frances 
Simpson, was prevented from attending the 
conference. 

As the minutes of the preceding meeting 
had been printed in the A. L. A. Proceed- 
ings, their reading was dispensed with and, 
no corrections or additions being suggested, 
stood approved. 

The chairman appointed a Nominating 
committee, as follows, to report at the close 
of the session: Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Miss June Richardson Donnelly, Miss 
Harriet B. Gooch. 

The program was then taken up. The 
subject for consideration was a comparison 
of the curricula of library schools and pub- 
lic library training classes. 

"Points of similarity between the two 
types of courses," was treated in a paper 
by Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, chief of the in- 



structional department of the St. Louis 
public library. 

(See p. 185) 

Points of difference between the two 
types of courses, was treated in a paper 
by Miss Ernestine Rose, librarian Seward 
Park Branch of the New York public 
library. 

(See p. 189) 

Opening the discussion of the two papers, 
Mr. Frank K. Walter, representing the view- 
point of the library school, said, that to 
his mind, the main cause of misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the courses given by train- 
ing classes and library schools was due to 
an indefiniteness of definition; and that if 
the preparatory function of the training 
class was kept clearly in mind the difficulty 
would be largely done away with; that, in 
reality, the two courses stood to each other 
as those of the high school and the college. 
He added that the library school course 
should become more thorough than it is 
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now, with more careful Instruction; that 
there were too many short-cuts toward effi- 
ciency; and that much of the practice work 
In vogue at present, should be eliminated; 
that, in short, the instruction should be in 
principles plus some practice, rather than 
in practice plus some principles. 

Following Mr. Walter, Mr. Carl B. Roden, 
speaking for the public library, took up the 
discussion. He said that in the Chicago 
Public Library, of the 364 applicants who 
had tried the entrance examinations, 195 
had been admitted to the class, 145 had 
been graduated, 122 appointed, and 94 were 
still in the service of the library; that, in 
their library, three things had to be con- 
sidered: (1) Assistants were born, not 
made. (2) The city civil service threw the 
examinations open to everyone. The library 
was allowed to prepare the entrance ex- 
aminations only by courtesy. (3) That, in 
their rapid expansion of the library's work, 
they needed assistants for but one kind of 
work, — general branch work. Therefore, 
the instruction must be such as to 
prepare the students in the shortest 
possible time; and the function of the 
training class was not so much to convey 
knowledge as to transmit inspiration; that 
the aim of their course was to teach the 
student to like library work; and the mem- 
bers of the staff who spoke to the class were 
selected for that work largely for their 
ability to convey enthusiasm. That the 
sifting process was the most important 
function of the class; and that, finally, as 
each individual training class must con- 
form to its own local conditions and needs 
there could be no systematizing or stan- 
dardizing of a training-class course. 

Mr. Roden was followed by Mr. Azariah 
S. Root, chairman of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on library training, who said that 
the difference between the two types of 
courses was well defined by their names; 
one was a school, the other was a class. 
Thii would mark the difference, even if 
the courses of instruction and the methods 
of teaching were the same. The funda- 
mental difference was one of atmosphere; 
one preparing for general service, the other 



for a local institution. The same differ- 
ence existed for a boy going to a local col- 
lege or to a college away from his home 
town. The breadth of training, the indirect 
education, was the main thing in the gen- 
eral course. 

Mr. Root said, further, that the discus- 
sion raised the whole question of the future 
of professional training; that in the pres- 
ent day library schools the age limit was 
too low and the period of preparation too 
short; and that, not until the entrance 
requirement demanded under-collegiate 
work, and the course prescribed a rigid 
discipline of study and research work, 
would library work be regarded, in the out- 
side world, as a learned profession. 

The subject was then thrown open to 
general discussion. A question was asked 
from the floor if training classes could sup- 
ply librarians for small libraries which 
could not afford to pay large enough 
salaries to obtain graduates from library 
schools. The chairman referred the ques- 
tion to Mrs. Sawyer, who replied in the 
negative, saying that the small libraries 
were taken care of by the numerous sum- 
mer schools. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore said that it 
would seem a pity to eliminate practice 
work from library school courses; Inas- 
much as such work was not merely 
mechanical and clerical, but the only 
medium through which the student came 
in touch with the borrower, and thus 
realized the aim of his work; and that such 
practice, therefore, had great psychological 
value. 

Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone said 
that the testing value of practice work 
made it an essential part of a library school 
course; as, without it, no director could 
have a fair knowledge of the working 
ability of the student, and so would be 
utterly at sea in making recommendations. 

Br. George F. Bowerman added a word 
to the discussion by saying that he should 
dislike to see training class students 
simply Marthas; that there must be 
something inspirational to give an incen- 
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tlve to the work and a goal to work 
towards. 

Mr. Walter explained his attitude toward 
practice work as not wishing to have it en- 
tirely eliminated, but to decrease the promi- 
nence and the amount of time given to it 
in an advanced course. 

After some further discussion, partici- 
pated in by Miss Moore, Mr. Walter, Miss 
Rose and Mr. Roden, Dr. Bowerman asked 
if some library school could not offer a 
course for training students to take charge 
of training classes in public libraries. 

Miss Rathbone replied that, a few years 
ago, Pratt institute had offered such a 
course for two successive years; but that 
it had received such slight support from 
the profession that it was deemed unad- 
visable to continue it. 

This closed the discussion. 

The chairman now called for reports 
from the various library schools of any new 
phases of work recently undertaken or 
planned for the immediate future. 

The Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin reported a course in library 
science for teachers, given to university 
students in the normal course at the uni- 
versity. The course, covering the elements 
of library science, requires five recitations 
a week and counts five credits. 

The Syracuse University Library School 
reported a course in library science for 
teachers in the high school, counting ten 
hours credit. 

The Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science reported an elective course, given 
in the third term, in sight-reading in the 
Italian language, open to students who 
had had Latin; also, an elective course in 



Btory-telling, which Includes practice as 
well as instruction. Further, the instruc- 
tion in the Expansive classification had 
been omitted this last year. 

Simmons College Library School re- 
ported a course in high school library work 
for students. 

The Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library reported that an elective course 
in Italian (similar to that at Pratt Insti- 
tute) had been given from the beginning 
of the school; and this last year there had 
been a request for a similar course in 
Spanish. 

The Library School of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta reported the appointment 
of Miss Mary E. Robbins to the faculty in 
the position of associate director of the 
school. 

Mr. Root, as chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on library training, was asked 
to give a report of the year's work of the 
committee. He replied by saying that the 
report was in print and had been dis- 
tributed, and therefore he would not take 
the time to speak of it. 

The report of the Nominating committee 
was then presented, as follows: Chairman, 
Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, director of the 
Carnegie Library School for Children's 
Librarians; vice-chairman, Miss Mary E. 
Hyde, instructor, Simmons College Library 
School; secretary, Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, 
chief of the instructional department, St. 
Louis Public Library. 

By unanimous vote, the report of the 
committee was adopted and the officers de- 
clared elected. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Jth,ia A. Hopkins, 
Secretary. 



